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In 1825, Burdett passed three days in endea- 
vours to prevail on the Irish Deputies to 
consent to a law for disfrauchising the Irish 
40s. freeholders. 


In 1427, Burdett, in the House of Commons, 
declared that he would support Canning ; 
and this, too, in the very same hour that 
Canning declared, that he would oppose 
reform to the last hour of his life. 

In 1829, Burdett voted fora Bill to disfran- 
chise the Irish 40s. freeholders. 

In 1830, Burdett and his man (the son of the 
Commissioner of the Nabob of Arcott’s 
Debts) were pelted by the people from the 
hustings of Covent Garden, and were com- 
pelled to take shelter in the church. 





TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


On the Dinner ai the London Tavern, 
on the 16th instant; and on other 
matters of great importance to all 
Reformers, particularly on the ap- 
parent views of the great Prince oF 
WatTERLOO. 

Kensington, 18tf August, 1830. 


My Frienpbs, 


We have had our Dinner, at which 
the Tri-coLocrep Fiac waved over 
our heads; we passed our ‘‘ AppREssS 
to the brave people of Paris”; we re- 
quested Sir ‘Tuomas Beevor, Baronet 
(who was present), to go to Paris to 
present the address; he instantly yielded 


} 
to the request; and the very next day, | 


oth i@Tuesday, he set off for Paris (as Am- 


roun 


bassador of the Reformers of England), 


i} . ’ 
Sl accompanied by Mr. James Conserv, 


of tis his “* Secretary of Legation.” So 
ende@that, not only will the people of France 
of iiear the sentiments that we express, but in the Herald, Chronicle and Advertizer, 


——- 


they will see the proof of our being ix 
arnest. We have been prompt as well 


| of all, HE CAME IN TIME.” Let us 


hope that our example will have a good 


} 
! 


| elect, and that ambassadors will go to 


| Paris from many bodies of men in Eng- 
land. Care should be taken, however, 
not to send men whom the people of 
| England despise. I will not name any 
‘body; but when there are so many 
‘good men and true, those should not 
|be sent who are hated by the people, 
| and who have been pelted by them, and 
'very recently too. Such men really 


| should, at this time, be kept out of 


sight as much as possible. Their malice 
against the people will thrust them for- 
‘ward, in the hope that they shall 
make the people disgusted with the 
cause that they appear to espouse. I 
read of a public mecting in Westminster. 
‘Lhe shams dare not appear at such a 
| meeting; the shams dare not show their 
faces to the people of Westminster. They 
/can congregate in places, out of which 
| the people are shut; but they will never 
;meet the people again; no, not even 
vat the Crown and Anchor. Therefore, 
‘such people should, if possible, be kepé 
out of sivht: our gallant friends at Paris 
jknow that the people of Westminster 
‘have pelted them. ‘They should be kept 
out of sight ; indeed they should. I hope 
ithat those who have influence over them 
will be able to restrain their malice ; 
| but if not, I shall be compelled to inter- 
fere, and effectually restrain them ny- 
self. One way of restraining them, is to 
‘point out to the people by NAME, who 
their abettors are. ‘They are now ter- 
vified out of their lives at seeing that 
there wus? be reform; and they will do 
‘every thing in their power to make it as 
small and as worthless as possible. 

I now proceed to an account of our 
Dinner, first remarking, however, on 
some material misrepresentations that 
have goue forth respecting it. We were 
not to expect fair play from the re- 
porthers, nor from some of the editors. 


'we have been pretty fairly treated ;. but 
| the reporthers have misled the editors 


4 and ths just ; and it will be said of our repre- | in two points especially; Ist, in saying 


entative ag it was of Cesar, “ Chiefest 


,that the company consisted of 140 per- 
I 































































































sons; another says 150. There were 
202 sat down to dinner; and several 
joined afterwards, who could not come 
in time to dine. The price (10s. 6d.) 


was high; but at sucha place we could 


not have it lower; and it was necessary 
to have it in the city of London. There | 
were about forty gentlemen from the! 





‘ | 
y ; : 
\\ en id 20 stewards: 


country. ; nO COR- 
stables; no polive. We needed none. 
All was harmony; all was joy. We met! 


at 5 o'clock, and separat ed at 10 o'clock, 
having done our business well. Nota 
man was intoxicated; not a man had 
uttered an angry or a foolish word. To 
give a report of one’s own speeches is 
very wearisome ; I will, therefore, take 
the report, just as it is given in the 
Morninxne Herarp (the Chronicle and 
the Advertizer, I sent to France on 
Tuesday), and will just correct some | 
errors which are very material, because 
they relate to facts. Iam, for instance, 
made to say, that in 1515, France was | 
attacked by 1,100,000 men in arms. It 
was 1,011,000. I am made to say, that 
Sir James Granam showed, that 13 of 
the aristocracy took from us 50,0001. 
year. It was 113 of them that took | 
50,000/. a year. There are 


from us 6: 
other errors in words, which in justice to 
the company, much more than to my-| 
self, are corrected in the following | 
report. With these preliminary re-! 
marks, I insert the report, and shall | 
then notice the omissions. | 





Yesterday evening, in pursuance of | 
Mr. Cobbett’s notification, about 140) 
persons [202] sat down to dinner at the | 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, to 
celebrate, under the above designation, 
the late events in France. Mr. Cobbett | 
was in the chair, supported on his right | 
by Sir Thomas Beevor. Over the head | 
of the Chairman waved the tri-coloured | 
flag. The company was both nume- 
rous and respectabie. All wore the tri- | 
coloured riband at the button-hole, or | 
as a watch riband. 

The cloth having been removed, Mr. | 
Cosserr said—I can truly say, though 
I have lived sixty-four years, that this’ 
is the happiest day of my life. This 
time renovates one. 


| 


To rar Reapers. 


ithe tir 


‘bation of this 


iaddress, 
i. “ playing at Parliament, 


of 


It makes me be- | 
lieve myself young ; and if I can believe | “ noble example. 
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so, it is as good as } being so. You can 
all recollect the year 1815, when this 
flag (pointing to ‘the tri-coloured flag) 
was torn from the gallant French nation 


by 1,011,000 men, whose muster-roll 
was laid before the House of Commons. 
You can remember the bragging of 
Castlereagh, the pride of the aristocracy 


1 


who pul led down the flag, how they 

‘ted in the th: meht that tuey had 
their feet upon our necks for ever. Yet 
ne is come when that flag is up 
gain, and we are met to thank those 
who have been the workers in this 
glorious achievement. I am here for 
the purpose of tendering to you that 
which I think a proper address for us 
to present to the gallant people of Paris. 
We ought to be particularly careful 
that in an address of this sort, nothing 
shall go forth but what is perfectly true. 
| hope that you will concur in that 


arein 


which I shall submit to you from be- 


ginning to end, ‘To have your appro- 
address will add to the 
pride I already feel. Having read the 
I will submit to you, without 
” without sham 
motions, or sham secondings, such as 
the shams make use of, and by the aid 
which we have been so long de- 
frauded, cheated, and robbed. The 
Address is dated the 16th August 1830 ; 


‘a very ominous day, Gentlemen (though 


it occurred by mere accident): it is the 
day on which the reformers bled at 
Manchester. 


Mr. Cosperr here read the following 
Address : 


* THE REFORMERS OF LONDON (AS- 
*“ SEMBLED AT THE LONDON TaA- 


“ VERN, ON THE l6rn OF AUGUST, 
*° 1830), TO THE BRAVE PEOPLE OF 
s* PARIS, 

‘““ Pairnps,—We, the reformers of 


“London, speaking the voice of mil- 
“lions of Englishmen, present to you 
7 on the victory 
obtained for 
yourselves, and our best thanks for 


‘the good that must arise from your 


our congratulations 


“that your valour has 
“ 
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* We who, and whose fathers, have 


“been for fifty years striving in vain 


“to recover our right of choosing re- 


** presentatives; we who, during that 


“ struggle, have sometimes seen the | 


‘* champions of our cause crammed into 
“ gaols and dungeons, and sometimes 
“ reduced to silence by military force ; 
“ we, who have heard it declared in the 
‘“ House of Commons itself, that the 


“ sale or barter of seats in that House 
“ was as notorious as the sun at noon- 
“ day: we, who know that that House 
“ has, for thirty-seven years, had on its 
“table an offer to prove, that a ma- 
“ jority of the Members are put in it | 
“by the sole will of one hundred and 
“ fifty-four Peers and rich men, the 
“truth of which statement has never 
“been questioned; we, who have a 


* press held in heavy bonds, beset with 


“perilous traps, and so loafled with 
“taxes, that the Government receives 
“ fourpence and the quarter of another 





“ penny out of every sixpence for which 
“a newspaper is sold by the proprietor ; 
“we, who behold the industrious and | 


. 


laborious classes, of whom we form | 


a9 


a part, brought down to ruin, and in 


“ 


great numbers reduced to the lowest 


ay 


stage of human degradation, clad in 


miserable rags, deprived of a suffi- 


4 . , . . 
ciency of food fit for man, and, in 
| many cases, actuaily starved to death, | 





~~ 
2. 


mil- 
you 
‘tory 
for 
s for 
your 


‘while those who receive the fruits of 
Your labour wallow in wealth, luxury, 


‘and splendour; we, who well kuow 


‘that this shameful and hateful state 
of things arises entirely from our not 
being permitted freely to choose our 
representatives ; we, who thus suffer 
and thus know the cause of our suffer- | 
ing; we, who have so long been | 
bereft even of hope, now feel, in con-| 


& » 
$ 
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‘* templating your glorious achievement, 
“that hope once more revive in our 
“bosoms, and bid us look forward to 


“* happier days. 


“When we saw the tri-coloured flag 
“torn from you by combined Europe 


‘“ with a million of men in arms, we 


ce 


mourned from the bottom of our 


'“ hearts. In that flag we saw the sym- 


“bol of the valour and patriotism of 
* freeemen ; the principle of the sove= 
“ reignty of the people; and, above all 
‘* things, the assertion of that most pre- 
“cious of all rights, the right of the 
“people freely to choose those who 


'“ make the laws ; and we had the sad 


‘* foreboding, that, along with this glo- 
“rious flag, under which freedom had 
‘* won her thousand battles, these sae 
“cred principles and rights would be 
* trampled under foot. 


“ It is, then, with joy unbounded that 
“ we again see this inimortal flag in the 
“air. Init we behold the fall of ty- 
“ranny decreed; in it we behold the 
** humiliation of insolent and rapacious 
“aristocracy; in it we behold a sure 
“ euarantee for the real freedom of the 
*“ Press and for the right of representa- 


a] 


'“ tion; init we behold the pledge of 


“ 


‘peace and friendship between the 


“ people of England and the people of 
“France; and, while this ensign of 
‘“‘ virtue and of justice waves over our 
** heads, to an expression of our admire 


‘ ation of the valour and the wisdom 


| of those who have again raised it aloft, 


“we add our fervent prayer, that the 


\“ survivors of the combat may enjoy, 
| €* through life, Gop’s choicest blessings, 


‘and that every fairest and sweetest 
“ flower may bloom on the graves of 


* the slain,” 
12 
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Mr. Cosserr resumed—It is not solely | 
from gratitude to the French ; it is not 
solely from admiration towards them, 
that we are met here. Every one, ex- 
cept the gloomy boroughmonger, who | 
retreats to his shades and trembles for 
fear, not only rejoices, but comes for- | 
ward to express his joy. We rejoice, in | 
the first place, as all Englishmen ought, 
that tyranny has receiv ed a blow; ; that 
the people themselves have come for- 
ward and put down tyrants ; that they 
have asserted their rights; but we re- 
joice more feelingly on our own account. | 
it is impossible that this flag can keep 
aloft, and we continue in our present, 
degraded state many years longer. Be- 
fore that set be called together who! 
have now been what they call electe d, 
I trust that we shall have fallen upon 
some plan of assembling together some- | 
where or other; that we shall have ad-_ 
justed some mode of assembling, legally, | 
no doubt, and collecting one another's | 
thoughts, and laying those thoughts he- | 
fore the set. The last time we laid | 
those thoughts before them in 1817, a 
million and a half of us presented our 
humble prayers that they would let us 
have the power of choosing our repre- 
sentatives. What answer did they give? 
No answer at all. They saw the bulk 
of the petitions, and down they came to 
the Houses with green bags, containing 
certain papers relating to certain plots. 
They would let none of us see the pa- 
pers, but they referred them to a Secret 
Committee of their own choosing, and 
the Secret Committee said that there 
was reason to take away our liberty. 
The whole of the people of England 
and Scotland were made liable to be put 
into dungeons at the pleasure of two 
Secretaries of State. I trust we shall 
again make our voice heard, and I do 
believe that this time they will not put 
us intogaols and dungeons. It is noto- 
rious also that nothing ever equalled 
the pride, insolence, and exultation of 
the boroughmongering ruffians and thei 
satellites when this flag was pulled down 
by the 1,011,000 foreigners. You re- 
member that white cockades were stuck 
on their horses’ heads. ‘The borough- 
mongers drove abvut their couniry 
cross-roads with white cockades in their 
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you were then, at least I remember at the 
what a low ebb I was then. Never, sho 
not even when they crammed me into a nor 
gaol amongst felons, did I feel the de- kno 
pression W hich I felt when they hoisted the 
the white flag, because I foresaw there of « 
was no hope for the world if they could stan 
succeed. You all know the connexion | siste 
‘that has lately existed between this Go- [| like 
vernment and that of France. The ] may 
thing is different now. Freemen can wor 
go to France. There is a communica- | is it 
tion between the freemen of each coun- J then 
try. Hitherto there has been no com- | do {1 
munication except between the tax- | then 
eating Englishman and the tax-eating | amo 

Frenchman. How much ought | to | wou 
feel for the misfortunes of the King of ] go a 
France and his family you may guess: | class 
they never would, on any account, suffer J call 
my Register to go to France. ‘They | talk: 
would suffer any paper to go to France | in th 
but that. ‘To prevent its going they | hono 
opened a banker's parcel, to see if they Look 
‘could find the Register, and, having Look 
found it, they took it away. There was | tribes 
nothing” a the Register to injure France, | kept 
or to refléet on the French Government, ] gers 1 
but there was something in it to expose | whole 
this Government ; they did not like that] daug] 
the French people should read how they} daugt 
treated this country. What a change is] villag 
there now! Every communication may] taxed 
be made which may contribute to the} their | 
success of our own cause and the reco-J are sy 
very of our own rights. How can wef contai 
sufficiently admire the people of Paris,J bound 
and particularly the working men off stamp 
Paris! It was not the aristocracy, it} pers.” 
was not the gentlemen, but it was the] their r 


working men of Paris, who felt op4 enoug! 


pressed, and who came forwards andj how w 
conducted themselves in a way whicig them 

ought to be imitate’, under like circumq We ne 
stances, by every people on the face off Parlian 
the earth. What was it which thé beginn 
fallen King and his fallen Ministerg not sto 
wanted to do? They wanted to depriv@ Five ye 
the people of all their real rights, bff serious! 
depriving them of the power of choosing monger: 





their representatives. Have we our redjJt woul 







rights? No. What does it arise from pensatic 
From the circumstance of our not choof#{A thief 









ing our representatives. How com ing Is 
it that 113 of the Aristocracy recei¥§* Come 
amongst them 650,000/. of the publwe'll gi 
money yearly? It is certain that if wewould ¢ 









hats, You remember at what a low ebb 
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would think of compensation now ? 
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the people, had to vote the sum, we 
should not vote them as many pence, 
nor as many farthings. The Aristocracy 
know that well, and that is the reason 
they will not let us have the choosing 
of our representatives. 
stance, should Mr. Herries’s mother and 
sister receive the public money to live 
l:ke ladies, as they did up to 1808, and 
may do now? Mr. Herries is said to be 
worth between 2 and 300,000/. How 
is it that we are to be forced to keep 
them ? 
do for us? No, there is one law for 
them and another for us. Who is there 
amongst us who, having a large fortune, 
would suffer his mother and sisters to 
go and beg? They talk of the middle 
classes, and the lower orders. ‘They 
call themselves the upper class, they 
talk of the feelings of honour that people 
in the upper class have. Feelings of 
honour! Have they feelings of honour? 
Look at the pension and sinecure list. 
Look at the list of paupers. See the 
tribes quartered upon us, made to be 
kept by us. This is the thing that an- 
gers me most of all; it is not one, but 
whole tribes of them : mothers, fathers, 
daughters, sons. Mrs. Herries and her 
daughters are perhaps living in some 
village where the very people who are 
taxed every day to keep them pull off 
their hats and courtesy to them. They 
are splendid paupers. 
containing the list of these pensioners 


bound up, and I told the bookseller to| 


stamp upon the back, ‘* Splendid Pau- 
pers.” ‘Io satirize them, to speak of 
their meanness, their baseness, is not 
enough. We should think seriously 
how we are to go to work, to take from 
them that which they receive. That 
we never shall do without a reform in 
Parliament. When-we have made a 
beginning we shall get on, and we shall 
not stop till we havea reform in reality. 
Five years since, some people proposed 
seriously to compensate the borough- 
mongers for the loss of their boroughs. 
It would be the same as awarding com- 
pensation to a thief at the Old Bailey. 
A thief might say, ‘If L leave off thiev- 
ing I shall starve.’’ Then say the others, 
“ Come, we'll make a provision for you, 
we'll give you compensation.” But who 


If 


Why, for in- | 


Is that the way the aristocracy | 


I had the book | 
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‘the boroughmongers were to come for- 
‘ward frankly and say, “ We have been 
“ corrupters and bribers ; we have been 
“of those dastardly, mean, mercenary 
‘* wretches, who have robbed the people 
“ for so many vears, we'll be borough- 
‘‘ mongers no longer ;”’ the generosity 
of the nation would now be inclined to 
say, “ Go and sin no more.” But, if 
they defer the time much longer, the 
nation will not be satisfied with the 
mere abolition of the boroughs, but will 
demand a restitution of all that has been 
taken in consequence. If the nation 
‘should be brought to such a state as to 
be obliged to have recourse to extraor- 
\dinary means to recover itself, who 
would hesitate to say, “ Let us take the 
“public property, commonly called 
'“ church-property, and let us save the 
300,000 families of fundholders, ge- 
nerally in the middle classes of life, 
er from total ruin.” With an honest 
jreform, affairs may be settled ; but, 
without it, no man can believe that mat- 
ters will go on in the same way for 
another six years. 

Mr. Cobbett’s speech was greeted 
continually with applause, and the Ad- 
dress was unanimously adopted. 

It was proposed and agreed, that the 
Address should be signed by the Chair- 
man on behalf of the Meeting. 

Mr. Consett then informed the com- 
pany, that the Hon. Baronet on his right 
hand had been applied to, and consented 
to become the bearer of the Address. 
The Hor. Baronet was no borough- 
monger, but an independent country 
gentleman, who did honour to the title. 

A resolution was then passed, request- 
,ing Sir Thomas Beevor to be the bearer 
| of the Address. 

Sir Tuomas Beevor expressed his 
exultation at the events which had _ re- 
cently taken place in France. He called 
to the recollection of the company that 
this was the anniversary of that day 
upon which a peaceable meeting had 
been assaulted by an armed body of 
cavalry. He trusted that there was no 
people in Europe who would not follow 
the example of the French nation. He 
invited every person to subscribe his 
mite to the suffering French. I shall 
most cheerfully (said the Hon. Baronet) 
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obey your call to carry the Address to 
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It is most gratifying to me, | the national guard, the armed protectors 


stranger as Iam, to be elected to this! of the liberty of the citizens, as the bo- 


honourable office. It will give me the 
greatest pleasure to be accompanied by 
others. I wish it to be understood, that 
no time will be lost in following up your 
instructions, and that to-morrow morn- 
ing, if possible, certainly in the course 
of to-morrow, | shall set out. 

Mr. Cosnerr then announced, that 


Sir Thomas Beevor would take upon | 


himself the office of ‘Treasurer, the 
worthy Baronet himself subscribing 50/. 
This deputation would be a great tie 
between us and the people of France ; 
why should not that tie exist? The two 
people had been kept separated for 200 
years, to the great gain of their respec- 
tive Governments. ‘Thousands were 
slaughtered in war, on either side, and 
yet the Royal Family and the borough- 
mongers in the respective countries 
were upon terms of friendship with each 


other; so that when one of the Royal | 


Family of either country died, the other 
Royalfamily went into mourning,though 
the people were kept at war. Nothing 
would tend so much to promote friend- 
ship as this deputation. Formerly French 
wine was sold for 4d. a gallon, and now, 
were it not for the custom and excise 
duties, it might be drunk at 4d. a quart. 
In proposing a toast, he begged to state 
that the toasts this evening would be 
wholly in honour of the French nation. 


| 


roughmongers had to receive and enter- 


‘tain Polignae and other traitors. ‘Though 





' 


‘ . . 2 ' 
The meeting was in honour of the | 
French, and of the people of Paris. He) 


therefore proposed “The French Na- 
tion,” three times three, and ‘ The 
King of the French.” 

A letter was read from Mr. O’Connell, 
apologising for his absence, and calling 
upon the people of England to imitate 
the people of Ireland, and refuse to take 
bribes for their votes at elections. 

The next toasts were, ‘“* The Memory 
« of the brave People of Paris, who fell 
“in resisting the attempt to deprive 
their country of the right of choos- 
ing Representatives ; and Health and 
Happiness to the Survivors of the 
glorious combat.” ‘* General Lafay- 
ette, and the National Guard of France, 
a speedy arrival to some of them in 
London.” 

Mr. Cossetr said, that we surely had 


“ 


«se 


a 


‘ 


“- 


‘ 


o 


‘ 


“ce 


w~ 


c 


as much right to receive and entertain | 





we could not always, like the borough- 
mongers, afford the French ‘ mourn- 
ing,” we could, at any rate, afford them 
a pint of porter. Let the people of 
London meet the national guard of 
France on Shooter’s-hill, and welcome 
them into the metropolis with 100 such 
flags as that which was now hoisted, 
3e assured that this would do more for 
Parliamentary reform than 1,000 peti- 
tions. 

The next toast, Mr. Connerr said, 
was one on which he had set his heart. 
Lord Grey once said, in the House of 
Lords, that he would stick to his order ; 
his order was the Aigher order. Now, 
he (Mr. C.) was what was called one of 
the lower orders, his grandfather was a 
road-wagoner, his father was not much 
better, therefore, he was of the order of 
 road-wagoners,” and he would stick 
to the order. It was this “ order” that 
had done the work in France, and there- 
fore he proposed, ‘‘ The working people 
‘of Paris, who began the open resist- 
“ ance to the tyrannical acts.” 

‘The following toasts were also drunk 
with enthusiasm : 

“The Students of the Polytechnic 
‘** and other Schools, who so nobly join- 
* ed the working people.” 

** May the sufferings which England 
“ has long endured, and which she still 
* endures, from the boroughmongering 
“ villany, be a warning to France.” 

** May the soil of England never be 


“ disgraced by its being made a place 


“of retreat for tyrant Kings or Minis- 
“ters, who have been expelled from 
“ their native land.” 

“« The soldiers of France who refused 
** to shed the blood of the people.” 

Mr. Gate Jones and others subse- 
quently addressed the meeting. 

Subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of 982. 

The subscriptions announced amounted 
to more than 120/. However, the re- 
porthers might have gone away before 
the close of the business. As we were 
five hours in the room, and as nearly four 
of them were occupied in hearing the 
different speakers, you, my friends, will 
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see, that the above can only be a mere | 
sketch of the speeches. For my own 
speeches, of which I made several, all | 
that I shall say is, that they were full of 
useful truths, particul ily that part of | 
them in which [ spoke of the conduct | 
of the borovghmonger press, and of our 
“* glorious revolution,” ascompared with | 
that which has now taken place in 
France. This is wholly omitted in the 
reporth; no notice at all is taken of it, 
and, therefore, I will give a sketch of it 
here. 
“Gentlemen, the boroughmonger. 
“ press (and nineteen-twentieths of it| 
“is such) has, in this case, been dragged | 
“along with the public voice, and by | 
“the noble prom titude of the French 
“working people. If Polignac had 
« succeeded only for a few days, he 
*¢ would have had this press on his side. 
“ Dragged forward in spite of itself, 
“and compelled to praise the Frenrca, | 
“itis doing its best for the borough- | 
“mongers by leaving its readers to 
“ infer that WE do not want any thing 
“ of the same sort. That we had our re- | 
‘volution in 1688; that that was dike | 
e this I'rench one; and that - do not | 
‘want any such ‘change now! (Here) 
“was a good deal of daughing. Every 
“face was expressive of attention.]| 
“Let us see how this matter stands. 
“‘ Let us see how much alike these two | 
“revolutions were. The French has 
“been made by the people of France, 
“who fought and beat a Swiss army. 
“ The Englis h was made by the aristo- 
“ eracy, aided by a Dutch army brought 
“into the country for the purpose, and | 
“ “kept in the country for many years. | 
‘And Canning said in the House of 
’ Commons, in June, 1822, that, if the 
people of England had had their way, 
“ the ‘ glorious revolution’ would never 
“ have ” taken place! Then as to the 
‘cause, What had James done? He 
‘ had not oppressed the people ; he was 
a very honest man; very tender of 
the people's purses; he kept up a 


“~ 





noble navy, and vet the whole of the 


“taxes that he took from the people 


amounted to less than one mi/lion and 
‘a half inthe year, What, then, had oud 
done? He was a sincere C: 
‘himself, and he wanted to do that| 
“which has been done now ; namely, put, 
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“‘ the Catholics upon a level with Pro- 
*< testants! That was his offence; the 
“ aristocracy had the church property in 
their hands; they thought that re- 
storing the Catholics to their civil 


se 


«ce 


“rights, would endanger that property ; 
“ ‘ae therefore, they brought in the 
ce 


Dutch army, and set him and his 
and their descen: 


sons 
lants aside. Andas to 
consequences, his million and a@ 
« half a year soon became ten millions ; 
‘¢then came the Denr, and then came 
the Serrennia, Bint, and then came 
“the Borovcumoncers and the Ame- 
“ rican and French wars, and our pre- 
“sent millstone of debts and taxes, 
“ which the pensioner, Huskrsson, has 
that we must 


n 


“ have four sons, Gentlemen, that I 


'* love as well as fathers in general love 


“their sons; but, 1 solemnly declare 
before God, that I would see their 
“ four corpses stretched on that floor, 
“rather than believe that they will con- 


'“ tentedly and silently submit to the 


“doom pronounced on them by this 
‘ insolent pensioner. 

“Oh, no, gentlemen, we do not want 
* another ‘ glorious revolution !? We 
“want no change of dynasty, and no 
“ new form of government. But we do 
“want those things which the ‘ glori« 
‘ous revolution’ took away from us; 
namely, to choose our own representa 
tives, and to pay but avery small part 
of the taxes that we now pay; in 
‘other words, we want that which the 
people of Paris have died rather than 
“lose, the power of freely choosing those 
“ who make the laws 

Mr. Gare Jonns, whe om I had never 
even seen before in my life, made a very 
able speech, which was loud ly and de- 
servedly applauded ; and J, in giving 
the next toast, took occ: ision to observe, 
thi it, if I had to make out a list of the 

‘ champions of our cause,” alluded to 
in the address, as having been crammed 
into jails and dungeons, justice would 
compel me to include Mr. Jones amongst 
them: and the boroughmonger press 
are greatly deceived, if they imagine 
that they can mortify me by coupling my 
with his. ‘This is one of their 
but, let the whole of those who 
write for the boroughmongers publish 
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their names, and then we shall see! 
whether there be a man amongst them 
whose character is so good as that of 
Mr. Jones. He has always had great 
talent, and has always been in earnest: 
there has needed nothi ing more to bring 
down upon him their implacable ani | 
united hostility 

Such, my friends, was the character 
of, and proceedings at, this dinner. 
Agreeably to his word, the worthy Baro- 
net, the plain, sincere, sensible, and 
spirited Sir Thomas Beevor, started for 
France, at the time, before mentioned, 
to convey to Paris the pledge of our ad- 
miration and our friendship. ‘The affair 
was, altogether, too important not to 
awaken some serious thoughts in the | 
minds of the Boroughmongers ; and, to 
these thoughts, one of their vile tools, 
the Covaier, has given vent in the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared on the 
17th, the day after the dinner, on which | 
article, when I have inserted it, I shall 
make some remarks ; or, rather, I shall 
take it bit by bit, and hang it up to 
scorn. 
* A very general opinion is gaining | 
ground in the metropolis, that the im 
portant events which have recently | 
occurred in France will furnish the 
enemtes of order in this country with 
an opportunity of making proselytes | 
amongst the thousands whose sym- | 
pathies have been roused in favour 
of the French Couséitutionalists, and 
who, under the influence of excite- 
ment, may encourage doctrines which, 
under ordinary circumstances, they 
would indignantly reject. 
ing this opinion, there are many who 
woukl bestow serious attention upon 
the radical reformers, and oppose, by 
some strong and public demonstration 
of dislike, the display of false benevo- 
*« lence among the leaders of that party. 

Indeed ! And who are these “ any! 
And what sort of “ 
‘* dislike ?” 
one, it seems ; 
perhaps ? 
“ chants and Bankers” in 
gagging and dungeon-bills? 
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” «© friends of order?” 


demonstration of | 
A public one and a strong |“ 


‘ Addresses from the Mer- 
favour of |‘ 
is | 

that it? Ob, you baffled, you hired, va- | ‘ 

gabond, how we laugh at you now! 
Do we not remember your infamy of 
Do we not remember the crimes | “ 
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committed by you, by the Old Times, 
and by the Quarterly Review, in that year 
of tyranny! You want a “ demonstra- 
* tion of dislike,” do you! Base vaga- 
bond tax-eater, tell us your name, and 
tell us where you live. Yes, it is well 
for the Boroughmongers to ‘* bestow 
/‘* serious attention upon the radical 
reformers ;"’ for, from them they will 
learn their fate, which they will not 
learn from any body else. I told them, 
‘for instance, at the dinner, which has 
alarined this hireling slave, that if they 
‘were to give way now, the generosity of 
‘the nation might say to them, “* Go and 
i‘ sin no more; but, if they continued 
two years longer in their iniquitous traf- 
fic, they would lose the boroughs and 
the fruit of them into the bargain, And 
this is mv sincere conviction. I trust 
‘that some one, who has the leisure, will 
take, Ist, the Petition of Lord Grey of 
1793; 2d. the List o of Boroughmongers, 
their names, titles, and the number of 
members that each putsin. These two 
| important documents are to be found in 
‘the Annual Register for 1793. To these 
imight be added an account of the places, 
officers’ comunissions, pensions,sinecures, 
grants, contracts, church-livings, and 


se 


| other emoluments, enjoyed by each 
pes gare or by members of his | 


family, or by the tutors or dependents of 
his family, during the last fifty years. 
With these documents ready at hand, 
the Radical Keformers might make up 
‘the accounts of the several boroughmon- 
gers, just as tradesmen make up their 
Christmas bills. ‘There was a little work 
published, during the Queen’s trial, 
called Peer ar roe Peers. That would 
gveatly assist in making out these ac- 
counts! Now, fool-slave, what do you 
get by your call for “a strong public 
\** demmonstration on the part of the 


| Wise. 
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Mr. Cosserr, throwing off the Jittle 
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the duration of order, 


‘ Shooter’s-hill, 
idle and dissolute persons of the me 
‘ tropolis, with tri-coloured flags, an 
to be accompanied by them into the 
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of any such proceeding, even though} 


regard which he professed to feel for] 
invites the} 
‘French National Guards to the foot of 
there to meet all the 
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‘* heart of the Capital. That Mr. Cos- 
‘ petr, and Mr. Gave Jonss, and other 
* persons of a similar stamp, have only 
‘a mischievous object in viewin getting 
‘up public dinners and delivering in- 
‘* flammatory speeches, must, we think, 
“be admitted by every person ; but it 
** should not be overlooked that there is 
in the character of these mena gua- 
rantee against the perfection of the 
design which they entertain, and which 
they no longer affect to conceal; and 
although it is certainly to be re; nvet ted 
that they should be able, with the 

public feeling in favour of the French 
Revolution, to get up meetings which 
are comparatively numerous and even 
respectable, considering what they 
have mustered on other occasions, yet 
there is nothing very alarming in 
Cosserr and Gace Jones addi essing 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
weak-headed persons, who will repent 
of the disgrace which they have 
brought upon themselves, when the 
enthusiasm which led them into such 
disreputable society shall have abated.” 
The horoughmongers have so long 
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been used to practise insolence, that they 
will, [ suppose, keep on ‘till the politi- 
cal Noah shall actually step into the ark. 
Here is this slave, who dares not tell 
us his name, but who is notoriously fed | 
in part out of the fruit of my labour ; 

here is this villanous slave, who ought 
to be thumping hemp in some bridewell, 
accusing me of a wish to destroy all or- 
der; of entertaining wicked designs, | 
which I do not now conceal; of having 
a bad character; and of misleading | 
weak-headed men. One of the crimes, 
of the great crimes, of the borough- 
mongers, is, the employing of a base 
press to traduce those who have stood 
forward in defence of the peopie's rights ; 
if possible, to ruin and destroy all such 
persons ; and, in many cases, 
succeeded. This is one of the great 
crimes of these bribing villains ; and for 
this crime they will have to answer. 
Sticking a pin ¢here, or tying a knot in 
our handkerchief, so as to be sure not to 
forget this crime; let us now see the 
amount of the observations of this im- 
pudent and half-fool slave. I say no- 
thing to destroy order; I invite no idle 
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say, that it becomes the working people 
of London to receive with every mark 
of honour and affection any deputation 
that may come from the working people 
of Paris, and that I hope they willdo. But, 
| what has this to do with my complaints ? 
I complain, that out of every SIX- 
PENCE that I receive for a Register, I 
am compelled to pay FOUR-PENCE- 
FARTHING TO ‘THE GOVERN- 
MENT, having SEVEN-FARTHINGS 
left to pay for paper, print, publishing, 
and authorship; and that, besides this, 
I have to pay tax on my house, win- 
dows, dog, horse, mait, beer, candles, 
soap, tea, sugar, and on every thing that 
[ want to eat, drink, wear, or warm me. 
[ say, that the government takes from 
me near/y all my earnings. 1 know that 
it treats other people in the same man- 
ner; but this is my specific complaint; 
aud, in answer to this, the borough- 
mongers, by the pen of this their base 
slave, talk of my having no regard for 
the duration of order, and of my “ getting 
‘up” public dinners, and of my charac- 
ter ; and all this the slave does without 
| sustain his insinuations, 
'Ah! boroughmongers, téme was, when 
\this would have done; it will now 
‘do no longer; but, mark me, if the 
‘slave can do you no good, he can 
do you some harm: he can assist to 
heap hot coals upon your heads; and 
mind [ tell you, that you will have, at 
last, to answer for the insolence of your 
tools. There is Brougham, too (who 
really seems to be ha/f mad, or more), 
| bi iwling forth against me, even while 
he is laying on upon the French tyrant. 
‘fools with the fury of a hyena! This 
is a grand boroughmonger tool ; but 
| the nation will see how I will turn him 
fup, just as a greyhound does a hare ; 
‘how I will give him a nip in the back; 
'then give him a twirl in the air, and 
catch him as he comes down. To the 
documents before-mentioned, as mate- 
rials for making out the accounts of the 
boroughmongers, the Christmas bills of 
these gentry, there ought to be a list of 
all those who have been their tools for the 
last fifiy years, and the number of years 
that cach tool has been in their service. 
Oh, it is, it is, @é ts, a long account to 
settle ; but yet no account was ever more 
easily made out! But, now, for some 
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23 : To THE 
pretty work! Do, pray, my friends 
LISTEN! “ List! Oh, list!” if ever 


thou didst a boroughmonger hate! 

* The radical reformers, as they style 
€ themselves, in contradistinction to the | 
*€ advocates of real and reasonab’e re- | 
* form, will not be able to turn the| 
“events of France to their own profit ; | 
‘nor will they, on the other hand, in- 
** duce Ministers to relaxin that gradual 
*€ and temperate amelioration of the o/d 
** system, which the circumstances of| 
“ the times, the improvement of mind | 
“among the lower classes, and their | 
* own convictions of right and propriety, | 
** have produced, and are daily produc- 
“ing. The able statesman who is now 
‘at the head of affairs has too much 
** firmness to be driven into concessions | 
“ which are improper, or to be hurried | 
into improvements which he may have 
“to propos, but for the successful de- 
** velopment of which time is necessary. 
** On the other hand, he will not, like 

‘some of his obstinate and less strong- 
** minded predecessors, be deterred from 
“ domg what is right, merely because 
‘some persons, who desire to over- 
“ throw the Constitution, mix up in the | 
“recommendation a litt/e go d with a) 
“ great deal of evil. From the Duke, 
® of Weiiineron and Sir Roser Peer, 
“ who are really and essentially reform. | 
“ ers in the way which the true friend 
“to human enjoyment and good go-| 
“vernment desires, we m: iy fairly | 
“ “ expect all that reason and right feel- 

“any dictate, more than which would | 
“be as prejudicial to happiness and 
“ good government, as was the contrary | 
course adopted by the French ex-Soves | 

* reign.” 

Well done, slave! “ By heavens, if 
I had three ears, I'd hear thee!” 
We do not want, God forbid we should, 

> “hurry” the Duke of Wellington 
into the adoption of the “ improvements 
which he may have to propose.” We 
do not want to hurry him. The Par- 
liament is summoned to meet in Sep- 
tember ; but if we have the “ REAL 
and REASONABLE reform” by 
Christmas it may do. I do not think 
that it will do well if it come much 
later; that is to say, 1 do not think 
that it will come so harmoniously if it 
come much later. Right glad am I to 


tc 








vt shall want 


{ 
once ; 


Reavers. O14 


‘learn that the Duke will not follow the 


‘example of “his obstinefe and weak- 
minded predecessors ;” right glad to 
hear that the Duxr and Pern are 
“ REALLY and ESSENTIALLY RE- 
FORMERS ;” but there is this draw- 
back to my ji oy , that the slave says that 
these two worth 1v reformers are “ daily 
vat work in mocking improvements ;” for 
all the improvements that they have 
hitherto made are, the disfranchising of 
the frecholders of Treland, the 
establishment of a gendarmerie in Eng- 
land, and the new law to hold the press 
in Londs ; which last was their very last 


As. 


cen 
act passed, and the present King’s first 
act 
‘are 


assenied to! Aye, aye, but they 
become ‘really and essentially 
reformers” since the 23d of Ju’y, when 
that act was passed! Very hi kely, very 
likely; and I am right gk id of it. And, 
as “ we may fai rly expect from them 
“all that REASON and RIGHT 
“ FEELING dictate,’ I am sure that 
nothing more. Reason 
and right feeling say that every man 
who puys taxes should vote in choosing 
those who impose the taxes; reason and 
right feeling say that the Septennial 
Bill (which was passed under the pre- 
tence of keeping out a popish faction) 
should be repealed; reason and right 
feeling say, with voice of thunder, that 
bribery and corruption and perjury 
should be put an end to by the ballot. 
Now this is a/2 we want; and as the 
Prixce and Pret are ready to give us 
it, we are contented, or shall be when we 
geet it; BUT NE VER TILL THEN, 
So that they willdo well to make up 
their minds either to give us all this at 
or, to carry on the strife to its 
natural and INEVITABLE termination. 
Brougham, Hume, and the rest of that 
tribe, lugging such things as Burdett 
and his man along in their train, are, 
they say, “ organizing a party” against 
the Duke, whom Brougham, in his 
Yorkshire rants, is beealling i in a most 
beastly manner. 
about this party; and it would seem, 
that there is to be a dead set made at the 
Duke. But, of all God’s 
most shallow is the bawling Brougham. 
‘The Duke is a cool man; and has as 


‘much common sense in his little finger 
as Brougham has in his whole body. 
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Brougham will be the leader of “ the |“ every thing that is respectable in so- 
party ;”’ Hume the totter-up; Burdett '“ ciety. As faras Mr. Connerr and his 
and the like of him will be occasional | * immediate partisans are concerned, 

















ranters. These men, who are, in fact, |“ the character of the perties is a gua- 
boroughmonger tools, will worry the |“ rantee against any ground for alarm, 
Duke out, unless he mate the radical,“ but we regret to add that there are 
reform himself; and then he blows them|“ others holding a different rank who 
into the air, and ensures his power and |* “do not blush to avow doctrines of a 
popularity for life. And this he must |‘ similar character, and against these 
do, or down he comes, and the whole|* persons we would really caution the 
system along with him ; for Broughain | “ well-meaning but credulous portion 
and his crew could not carry it on for a|“ of society.” 
month. Ifthe Duke come, and Jreal/y| It is curious, that this slave has taken 
s | think he will, with a Speech or Message | up the old Whig-cant about “ retrench= 
t | from the King, recommending reform, | ment and reform” ; and the further cant, 
t Brougham and the “ Great Liar of the | that there are some “who want revolus 
» | North” and Hume and Burdett and his; tion.” Why I want revolution ; for re- 
y | man will all drop down dead as if shot | volution means a great change; and I 
, | through the heart, for a real reform) want a great change. Have I not told 
y extinguishes the whole of them for ever,|the slave that I pay the Government 
, | and that they know well. Even this |- iid. out of every Gd. that I sell a Re- 
n | article inthe Courier has, [am certain, | gister for; and that 1 want to pay none 
[ | frightened them half to death, But, if | of this ? Have I not told the slave that 
it | the Duke bogg/e ; if he hang back from I help to pay a pension to Burke thirty 
n |reform, they will baw for it like furies,! years after that slave has been dead, 
n jand will throw all the odium upon him, | and that i want to cease thus to pay? 
q |while he will be doing the very thing' This is what the wretch means by re- 
(| | that they will want him todo. Brougham | volution ; and this is what I, and what 
nl Yand his set have with them a great body | all tax-payers in the country want; and 
». jof the meanest and most hypocritical of | it is what we will have too.. We will 
») |the boroughmongers and loanmongers, | cease to pay Burke's pension: in spite 
rt Jwho hope that the BAWLERS wiii be | of all the tricks of the shams, who are 
at Jable to SAVE THEM by cheating the. now racking their imagination for the 
ry [people with a SHAM reform. Thev| means of preventing reform and for 
yt. Fcannot cheat the people; the people, saving the base and false and cowardly 
he Jsee through them all, as the Duke may boroughmongers and loan-mongers, who 
us Jlearn from the nelting of Burdett and |are creeping under the gaberdines and 
ve | Hobhouse at Westminster ; but, if the kelts (not belts, as the printer put it be- 
N. | Duke oppose reform, the shams will fore) of Brougham and Hume and their 
up 4clamour for it, and the people will cheer |“ party,” and whom I do hope that the 
at |the shams so far; and then down comes | Duke, with the people at his back, will 
its Jthe Duke, and, as I said before, the! blow to the devil. 
yn. Jwhole system along with him: the ship I am, my friends, 
jat Jis at once upon the rocks, and to pieces Your faithful servant, 
ett she goes. By making the reform him- Wu. COBBETT. 
re, se/f, the Duke preserves his own fame 
nst Jand power and the country also. But 
his Jit must be a radical reform; the mea- 
ost jure must not, like the Catholic one,! DINNER OF THE SHOYHOYS. 
alk take away more liberty than it gives. 
m, | ‘ We would, therefore, advise allwho| For about nine days, “A Granp 
the look for retrenchment and reform, and | Dinner,” in honour of the French, had 
the | who do not want revolution, to expect | been advertised to be held at the Frre- 
um. T with confidence more from those to masons’ ‘Tavern, Burdett, the Grand 
, as I whom they owe so much already, and | Master of the Shoyhoys, in the chair, 
ger # to treat with contempt the ravings of | Advertisements, placards, all sorts of 
dy: men who desire the destruction of) means were made use of, to get a com- 
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pany together. It was notified that! 
Lords Milton, John Russell, Nugent, | 
and that Brougham would be there. 
All these people sent apologies ; and the 
cortége of the shoyhoy consisted of his 
Man, whois the sonof the Commissioner 
of Nabob of Arcott Debts; Fysar Pat- | 
MER, Whose wife is a pensioner, and | 
whose pension might have remained 
unnoticed if her husband had kept from 
Burdett; Waxsurton, who brought tm 
the Dead-body Bill; Colonel Jones, | 
who as back (not hack, as the printer 
before put it) of the two Westminster. 
shams, got so severely pelted by the 
people at Covent Garden; and a Mr. 
3ucKINGHAM, Who has been lecturing 
on the East India Charter, and who has 
now a scheme for going round the world. | 
This was the cortége of known persons 
that surrounded the Grand Shoyhoy ; 
and when Mr. Buckingham comes back 
from going round the world, I should | 
like to see him to ask him, whether he | 
have seen, on any spot of this globe, an | 
exhibition more despicable than that | 
he saw that day at the Freemasons’ | 


| 
| 


which Tavern ! 

It was advertised that there would be, | 
and it appears there were, a band of. 
music and hired singers and a gallery | 
for ladies. Never was there such a’! 
display of promise. The reporthers (all | 
Jeed and fed) say, that there were 
ABOUT three hundred persons present. | 
Al! about two or three or so! And yet, 
I'll engage, that a half or more of the | 
tickets were given; for it would have | 
been hard indeed, if Glory and the! 
Nabob Commissioner would not bleed | 
upon this occasion. In my next I shall | 
notice the whole of this affair, not ex-| 
cepting the defters sent to the meeting, | 
particularly that of Lord Milton, who | 
has quietly slipped in for Peterborough. | 

But I cannot conclude, even now, | 
without expressing my anger against | 
Mr. Bucxineuam, for suffering two! 
French gentlemen, the Count de Mor- 
ney, and an officer of the name of Vin- | 
cent, to be brought to this place. | do | 
not confound Mr. Bucktnenam with the | 
rest: he is said to be a man of great | 
talent, of spirit, and a sinecre hater of | 
tyranny; and he certainly has been a} 
sufferer from its hellish fangs. He does 


‘amongst 
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Burdett and his man; but he must 
know, that, only EIGHTEEN DAYS 
ayo, they were pelled by those whom they 
call their constituents, and were com- 
pelied to flee into a church, to save their 
bones; and, if he chose to degrade him- 
self by being the manager, upon this 
occasion, he ought not to have suffered 
two French genilemen to be exposed to 
the sneers of the English people, which 
must be the necessary consequence of 
their appearing to be associates of these 
two pelied things. It is said that, upon 
seeing a dish of cabbage before him, 
Burdett “ started, and discovered mani- 
fest uneasiness;” and that Colonel 
Jones, “upon observing Mr. Hobhouse’s 
‘eyes vindictively rivetted on a dish of 
“ whole turnips, restored that gentle- 
“man’s good humour, by significantly 
“ heckoning to the waiter to take tHar 
“dish away.” ‘This is all very well 
ourselves; but those two 
French gentlemen ought not to have 
been brought into such company. It 
appears to have been a sad affair alto- 
gether; no address, no embassy, no 
one good sentiment uttered ; our own 
king (who deserves it from’us on all 
other occasions) toasted the first; 
and a speech from the grand Shoy- 
hoy containing not one word to show 
WHY we ought to rejoice on this 
occasion. Even Sir Bossy and Hume 
kept away! Aye, and Burdett and 
Man showed that they wished them- 
selves a thousand miles off. How dif- 
ferent from all this was the Dinner of 
the Reformers at the London Tavern ! 
The truth is, that Sir Bonny and Heme 
smell powder in this famous revolution ; 
and so do Burperr and Man. They 
were all cock-a-hoop at first; and, 
according to the custom with fools, 
suffered their tongues to run before their 
reflections. Upon second thoughts ; 
upon seeing that I was filled with joy, 


they began to fear that the thing was] 
And bad for them it is;/ 


bad for them. 
for it will produce a real ‘reform; and 
I most sincerely hope, through the 


means of the Duke of Wellington, to} 
whom I shall next week address a) 
letter, the object of which will be to) 
convince him that his own fame, that# 


the peace and happiness and greatness 
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Sovereign, call upon him to make this | No. III. 
reform. He is no boroughmonger, and TABLEAU DE L’ANGLETERRE 
never has been one, nor has, I believe, en 1830. , 
any one of his family. He must feel 
the difficulty of getting on at all with | 
this system as it is, especially with this | 
change in the temper, the interests, and 
the views of France ; and, if | can show! Frienps, 
him that a radical reform would get him | Ir was my intention to speak to you, 
out of all his difficulties, will he suffer!in this Number, of the effect which the 
the Broughams and Humes to bark him | discovery of Srram Navicarion would 
into his grave as an enemy of the peo-| have in any future war between our go- 
ple ? I do not mind the revilings of the | vernment and you, and also of the change 
base Covrier. I will do my duty, which has been made in our position by 
faithfully by the Duke, whom I know | the creation of the rine Navy or THE 
to be able, if he be willing, to save the} Unirep States or America; but I 
country from all the mighty dangers) will put off these topics till my next ; 
that now surround it, because [ perceive that you want very 
much to be enlightened ON THE 
STATE OF OUR PRESS, which you 
appear to regard as being FREE, and 
SUBSCRIPTION | which, as I am going to prove to you, 
FOR THE BRAVE PARISIANS. | is the most enslaved and the wilest thin 

| that has ever been heard of in the world 


Ar the dinner at the Lonpon Tavern, | under the name of press. I say, that I 





TO THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. 


London, 15th August, 1830. 





Sir Tuomas Bervor, Bart. accepted the|am going to PROVE this; and proof 
office of Treasurer, subscribed 502. him- | consists of undeniable facts, and not of 
self, and received in the room subscrip-| vague assertions. ‘Take, then, the fol- 
tions tothe amount of 130/., or there- | lowing facts : 

abouts. It was, at the same time,| "1. All paper is taxed, and this tax, 
settled, that a book should be opened at | together with the expense attending it 
the Office of the Register, No. 183,) and paying of the tax in advance, and 
Fleet Street, for receiving subscriptions; | with the monopoly that arises out of 
and at that Office, sums, by letter, or| these, makes the paper cost the double 
otherwise, will be received; the name|of what it would cost, if there were 
or initials entered in the book, and re-/ no tax. 

ceipts given in the name of Sir Tnomas; 2. No man dare use a printing-press, 
Bervor, by the gentleman whom he| or types for printing, without a license 
has authorised to receive the money.: from the authorities of the county in 
Those friends who have collected money | which he resides. All the presses are 
for the SEAT may now rerurn rr ro! recorded in the archives of the counties, 
THR conrrispuTors. ‘They will accept and the keepers of those archives are 
of my best thanks; their conduct has| compelled to communicate the records 
made my country more dear to me, if | to the Minister of the interior, who has, 
possible, than it was before, and no man| thus, a complete surveillance over all 
ever loved it better; but NOW their | the presses in every part of the country. 
efforts in that way can be of no use:| 3. Suppose you are going to begin 
we shall have reform, and I shall, if [| the publication of a journal. First, you 





have health, have a seat without being | must send, in writing, the title of the 
soiled by the dirty trafficking of bo- | journal, and the names of the proprie- 
roughmongers. I request such friends | for, the printer and the editor (or pub- 
as can make it convenient to collect) lisher), to the commissaires du bureau 
money, however small the amount, and , des Timbres (commissioners of the board 
to send it to Sir Tuomas Besvor as! of Stamps). Seconp, the proprietor, 
above. They may be assured that| printer, and editor, must go in person 
they CANNOT SERVE OUR OWN | before these Commissaires, and declare, 


CAUSE in a more effectual manner! jon oath, that they are the proprietor, 
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prenter rand editor of said journal ; and 

each of them must make declaration on 
oath of the town, street, and house, in 
Which each of them lives; and they 
must all declare on oa/h the house in 
which the journal is to be published. 
Tnirp, havine advanced thus far, 
leave these Con 
and you, 


you 
mmiseaires for a lit ues 
the prop rietor, are obliged t 


go before A JU DGE, taking dwo bonds | | is to be got by them ; 


men With you; and this Judge makes 
you all three enter into bonds to the 
amount, each of you, of four hundred | 
pounds sterling, 
four hundred pounds, if a fine to that 


Sratr oF EnGLAND In 1830. 


to pay the amount of | | ments. 





all 


tax as the lord who advertises the sale 


‘of an estate worth a hundred thousand 
pounds! However, this advertising 
is the great source of revenue with our 
journals, except in very few cases, such 
as mine, for instance, who have no ad- 
vertisements, Hence, these journals are 
‘an affair of trade and not of literature ; 

|the proprietors think of the money that 
they hire men to 
‘write in them ; and these men are or- 
dered to write in a way to please the 
‘classes who can give most advertise- 
The Government itself pays 

large sums in advertisements, many 


amount should, at any time, be inflicted | hundreds a year, to some journals. The 


on the proprietor on account of libel in | 
the said journal. 


aristocracy, the clergy, the magistrates 


Fourru, having had | (who are generally clergy too) in the 
the good luck to find two friends, rich | several counties ; 


the merchants, the 


enough to be able to declare on oath, | manufacturers, the great shopkeepers ; 


that they possess four hundred pounds | 
each, over and above all their debts, and | 
courageous enough to run so great a | 
risk, and having “purchas sed some paper | 
to print the journal on, you are not yet | 
permitted to print; but must go back 


all these command the press, because 
without their advertisements it cannot 
‘be carried on with profit. If a man 
‘scorn to carry on this vile ¢rade, and 
write and publish for the information of 
the people, then the Government takes 


to the Commissaires du bureau des ‘from him, as it does from me, fourpence 


Timbres, and have your paper timbré, 
or stamped. 


Fiern, your journal ef 


farthing out of every sixpence. 
Now let us see what sort of liberty 


for sevenpence by ret tail, and you, the/| you have fo express your thoughés upon 


proprietor, sell it for sixpence to the re- 
tailers, and these Commissaires make 
you pay (before you print) Sourpence 
jor every sheet of paper ; r; that is to say, 
for every single. journal ; ‘and, as the tax 
on the paper is a quarter of a penny, or 
more, you have (before you can print) 
fourpence and the quarter of another 
penny to pay to the Government, out of 
your sixpence, having one penny and 
three quarters left to pay the paper- 
maker, the printer and the editor (or 
publisher), and to compensate you for 
your éime and your talents! 

* Eh bien! but you will have adver- 
tisements, and you will get a great deal 
by those.” Fixsv, it is not certain that 
you willhave any ; and if you have, the 
Commissaires des Timbres must have a} 
word with you about éhemtoo; for you! 
must pay them THREE SHIL LINGS | 
AND SIXPENCE TAX for every ad-| 
vertisement, though it be but one stngle 
line; and here you see how impartial 
this Government is, for it makes the) 
poor servant man or woman, who ad-| 
vertises for a place, pay just as much | 





this paper, thus lo: uded with imposts. 
The Attorney-General sees in your jour- 
nal something that he does not Like, 
That is enough: he, of his own autho- 
rity, and without consulting any body, 
puts on record in the Court of King’s 
Bench (cour royale) an accusateon 
against you, and, without letting you 
know what it is, has you seized and put 
into pail until the time for trial, which 
may be, if he please, for six or nine 
months. You are permitted to be at 
large until the time of trial, if you can 
find two bondsmen to give bail for your 
appearance to take your trial. You are 
not furnished with any copy of the ac- 
cusation against you ; without it you 
cannot defend yourself ; and if you have 
it you must pay for zt ; so that from the 
moment he puts his hand on you your 
ruinhas already begun. When youcome 
to trial, itis not before a jury taken at 


hazard and by ballot, but a special jury; 


that is to say, a jury of rich men, who 
“are appointed by an officer of the Go- 
vernment, in the following manner : 

from the list of these rich men of the 
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county he names 48; the 48 names are | 
given to you, ane you are allowed to 
strike out 12; the Attorney-General 
strikes out 125 and the first 12 of the 
remaining 
your jury. But, observe, this officer 
appoints the whole forty- eig) he! 
trial, the public prosecutor begixs ; you 
then defend yourself; and then he 
speaks again, and you are not allowed 
to reply. As to what may be a crime, 
or libed; in the first place, truth may be 
a libel; and, in fact, any thing may 
be a libel that a special jury will say 


what is, or what is not, a libel As to 
the punishments, they are fine, impri- 
sonment, and bonds; and of these I am 
well qualified to give you a full descrip- 
tion. During our war against the Re- 
public of France, we had an army of 
Hanoverian troops brought into Eng- 
land and kept here for many years. In 
1809, some English militia men had 
offended their officers at a town called 
Ety. 


some of the Hanoverian troups were 
brought from the distance of fifty miles, 


the flogging was inflicted ! I expressed 
my indignation at this; and, for this I 
was sentenced to pass fwo years ina 
jail amongst felons, to pay to the king a 


two years, 
5,000 pounds sterling myself, with two | 
boudsmen in bonds of 3,000 pounds 
sterling each, for seven years ; all which | 
punishment was executed “pon me ; | 
except that, by paying the jailer and | 
his people about two thousand pounds | 
cerntom 9, L redeemed myself from the 

ociety of the felons. 

W hat do you now think of the deberty 
of the English press? Ah! bat you 
wie yet seen only a part, i 












eans the worst part. I have said, 


Bhat, when the Attorney General has 
Rieposed, in the court, 
aiganst you, 
Hou a copy of the accusation, put you 
Hato jail at once to await your trial, 


ation | 
eiving 


his aceuse 


he can, without 


hich trial he may put off, at his plea- 
ure, for six months or more, unless you 
an find men of property to be bound 


for your appearance to take your trial, 


24 who come into Court are | 


Atthe: 


is a libel, there being no daw to define | 


These men were sentenced to be’ 
flogged; they refused to be flogged, and 


and were drawn up round them while | 


thousand pounds sterling at the end of 
and to be held in bonds of 
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| But they, and you along with them, 
‘must-be bound for much MORE than 
this. You must all three be bound to 
forfeit any sum that the public prose- 
cutor and the judge may choose (for 
there is no law to limit them here), if 
you, before your trial, publish any 
other libel, or commit any breach of the 
peace ! I pray you to mark this well. 

Suppose you to have been accused by 
the public prosecutor in the month of 

January, and to pore been kept out of 
jail by bail till June; suppose you to 
be convicted in June; suppose you to 
have committed an assault, or to have 
published a libel, between January and 
June; you have then to be tried for the 
assault and the second libel, but besides 
the two punishments, you have to 
_pay for the FORFEITED RECOGNI- 
ZANCES! Nay, even worse than this + 
if you be acquirrep of the first libel ; 
if it be proved by that acquittal that the 
public prosecutor has accused you false- 
ly; if it be proved that no bail ought to 
have been taken from you; even then, 
if you commit a real offence in the in- 
terim, you are to pay the forfeited re- 
cognizances, though your acquittal has 
proved, that it was unjust to demand 
them at all! 

Eh bien! “ There is nothing worse 
“than that, to be sure!” Oh, yes! 
There is something far worse even than 
that; for any tll-natured neighbour 
may ‘be your prosecutor, and cause you 
to be crammed into prison or held to 








bail. England is full of Justices of the 
Peace. Almost all the Artstocracy and 


Clergy, and many of the Naval and 
Military Officers, ave justices of the 
peace ; all appointed by the government, 
\and dismissed at the sole will of the 
‘government ; and, therefore, wholly de- 
= on the government for their 
offices. Suppose you i publish any 








| may “chouse to consider a public libel, 

| he can, upon the oath of any man, that 
you have published the thing, published 
lit only, SEND YOU TO JAIL AT 

ONCE TO WAIT UNTIL YOU TAKE 
YOUR TRIAL; or, he can compel you 
to bring men of property to be bound 
for your appearance to take your trial, 
and for your not publishing any libel or 
committing any hreach of the peace in 
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the mean while ; and then follow all) b 


the forfeitures and all the other conse- 
quences, as in the case of proceedings 
by the Public Prosecutor ! 

“Observe that, in all these cases, the 
public prosecutor or the justice of peace 
may stop when he pleases; he is not 
obliged to bring you to trial at all; 
he may accuse you; he may send you, 
to jail to await your trial ; he may hold | 
you to bail; he may never bring you to! 
trial on that accusation, and, if you | 
commit a real offence before the day of 
trial, he can punish you for that real | 
offence, and make you pay for forfeited | 
bail, which he has made you give on) 
account of the groundless accusation on 
which he has not brought you to trial! 

I have, in my farm-house, for my la- 
bourers to see, a picture sent to me from 

New York. It represents a ragyed, half- 
starved man, who has a padlock on his 
mouth; who has his hands tied; who 
has heavy irons on his legs ; and who 
has written over his fags “ The free- 
born Englishman,” “ LT’ Anglois né 
Libre.” in that latin you behold the 
English press, about which I shall have 
to say more hereafter; but, in the 
meanwhile, let not the language of 
that press deceive you. ‘There are 
some clever and good men belonging to 
it; but the far greater part are merely 
tools of corruption; and though the 
popular voice is now urging them to 
sing your praises, be asssured that, 
if Porrenac had succeeded, only for two 
days, they would have sided with him 
against you; and, be assured that they 
now, generally speaking, wish for no- 
thing so much as your confusion and 
destruction ; and of this you will be 
satisfied when I come to detail to you 
the conduct of the TIMES and other 
joarnals in the years 1814 and 1815. 
If Pottenac and his allies had succeed- 
ed, you would, with regard to the press, 
have been better off than we are now, 
in the degree that no press at all 
is better than a corrupted and lying | 
press, a press monopolized by the rich, 
and naturally the enemy of the rights 
of the industrious and laborious classes. 
Without the aid of this press, England 
never could have been reduced to her 
present degraded state. This bribed 
press will, in a short time, begin, little 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘but when that has cooled a little, it will 
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y little, and. fowt doucement, to turn 
against you. The popular enthusiasm 
prevents them from doing this now ; 


begin to find faults in your measures ; 
it will decry every thing you do in order 
to ensure the real liberty of the people ; 
and finally, it will belie you, and cadd on 
the people to shun your example. | TA 
pray you therefore, disregard this vile 
press; keep your eyes on the real state 
of England; learn what she can do, 
‘and not what she would wish to do 
(apprennez ce qu’elle peut faire, et non 
pas ce qu'elle vendrott bien faire); and 
/pay no attention to either facts or opi- 
nions of the mercenary, servile, and 
corrupt press of England. 


Wa. COBBETT. re 





Tri-coLtourrep Risspons. Mr. John 
Rodgers, of Nos. 39 and 40, Chiswell 
Street, has begun to manufacture these 
beautiful ribbons, of which he has sent 
me a very handsome specimen. His 
manufactory is Spitalfields, and he can 
make any quantity at a short notice. 
There ought to be some of all breadths 
and all qualities. 
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TRI-COLOUR RIBBONS, of ali Widths, 
may be had at Mr. C, Srewart’s, No, 34, 
Cheapside. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
This day is published, No. I., in 18mo., price 
2d., to he coutinued Weekly, illustrated by 

Engravings, 

ANECDOTES of the SECOND FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

*.* This Work, which is designed for the 
Wor king Classes among the English people 
will contain a connected History of the whole 
of the recent glorious Events in France, pre 
ceded bya Sketch of the previous Occurrences 
in that Country from the formation of the 
Poliguac Administration to the dissolution ap 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; aud Mut, Go 
published by him, at 183, Fleet-street, 


ree -electiou of the Chamber of Deputies, wit 
/au Appendix containing the original and re 
i vised Charter, and such other Documents a 
/may be deemed necessary to render. the Wor 
a full and permanent record of the Victor 
lof the French People over arbitrary power. 
By A RADICAL REFORMER, 
London: Strange, No. 21, Paternoster-row 
and by all Buoksellers and Newsmen. 
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